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(From the Western Examiner, Vol. 1.) |Laymg aside those which you have borrowed, 
An Essay on toe Trutu or Farsrry or THE, you have only added a few which are impossi- 
CurisTiAN REticion. ible to be performed, and if performed, would 

Continued.) injure instead of benefiting socicty. 

‘These are sabiovat proofs in your religion, “St is a well received rule, that ifsany man 
showing plainly that it is only anew system ‘detect a thief, and instead of bringing him to 
formed by the combination and spiritualizing| justice, wink at the crime and let the robber 
of others, of which the Persian is one of the | go, then thatmanis asculpable as the thief, 
chief. In the first place, it is a notorious fact,|and equally amenable to the laws. But what 
that it is not proven that such a man as Christ!/do your books say? “If aman steal thy coat, 
ever did exist in our nation. There 1s n0/give him thy cloak also.” What more perfeet 
passage in any writer to prove his existence,|way of ruining all law and morality could be 
except in your gospels, — a alreedy jeound than this? Again,‘take no heed for the mor- 
shown that they are no proof. nother proot/row.” You were first a set of itinerant vaga- 
that he never did exist, is that the character, bonds, living only by charity: this doctrine, 
the attributes, and the names given him in| therefore, answered very well, and was, prob- 
your books are known to have been ascribed, |ably, particularly revealed for your benefit. 
hundreds of yearssince, to other founders of) [t could not have been revealed for the world, 
religion. Another proof is, as I have said al-|for the whole universal world could not act up 
ready, that his names are neither Jewish OF |toit, without starving. But I find that you are 
Syriac. Youwill ask me, how it ever could |already amassing wealth and gaining power, 
be believed that such a man did ever exist.—jand if your religion should be sufficiently long- 
I will tell you. Greeks and Romans as you/lived, you will probably begin again to levy 
all are, you have taken advantage of the al-)tithes. What man acts agreeably to the doc- 
most entire destruction, and the entire scatter-'trine, that if a man strike you on one cheek, 
ing of our nation, to write books in your own | you should turn to him the other? You will 
language, pretending to relate events which |say, that we are not to take these doctrines in 
occurred two hundred years Yo on our na-/|their full, litera! sense, but only so far as consis- 
tion. Who is to contradict you? fhatmem-/tent with reason. Why so?—If they were not 
ory of ancient time did you expect to find among} meant literally, why were they given? Sof- 
a scattered, and almost annihilated nation? In|ten them down as you do, in practice, and they 
the second place, many of your doctrines show/have been taught a hundred times before. 
on theirfront the source whence they sprung./Their only merit of originality consists in their 
Whence did you obtain the ideaof soul, except)extravagance and singularity, and the impos 
from the Grecian philosophers? Moses taught) sibility of their performance. 
no such doctrtne. Youranointingof the sick,! “There is another thing with regard to your 
is it not a custom which youlearned from the doctrines, which I shall mention. ‘They’ are 
heathen? Yourcross, isit not merely the four|contradictory. Christ taught that there was 
cardinal points of the Egyptian Sphere?—and|a hell. Paul teaches universal salvation.— 
do you not in plain fact, merely worship the! John, in one place taught the Trinity, and in 
Sun, under the name of Christ? another place contradicted it; and there is not. 

“But not to dwell upon this part of the sub-|[ say plainly, there is not one single doctrine 
ject, let me briefly look at some of your doc-|in your books, except the axiom of the exis- 
trines. In the first place, then, | aver that all! tence of a God, that has not been disputed up- 
the doctrines in your books, of any actual utili-'on. You are already divided into a dozen 
ty to mankind, you have drawn from the books|sects, and may perhaps after a time, number 
of the law and the prophets, the wisdom of the) ten times as many. Had God intended to set 
Son of Sirach,and the axioms and sayings of\all the world to quarrelling, he could not have 
the Heathen philosophers. Your famous doc-! invented a better book for that purpose. If it 
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trine of returning good for evil, has been taught 
by the Son of Sirach,and as plainly by a phi- 


losopher of Greece, and you think that nothing 








but inspiration could teach sucha doctrine. 


is the work of God, whyis it not plain? He 
could have made it so—and to ascribe to him 
the authorship of a contradictory, absurd and 
doubtful book, is to dishonor him. 
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“You have offered me these books. I have}ny proof that this book was true, because we 
examined them, and the result has been, that|knew who wrote it? Reader, remember, and 
I have found a mass of contradictory stories—|itis2 momentous truth, the parallel is exact. 
of unfair deductions—of perverted prophecies| We are told, and with an air of triumph, that 
~of old doctrines combined—and names/the writers uf the gospels could not Lave impos- 
drawn from the heathen and applied to our|ed on the Jews. But when Jeresalem had been 
Messiah. I have found allthis to be support-|destroyed—when the people had been scatter- 
ed by no evidence. I find that the Africanjed every where, how were they toknow any 
Bishops have other gospels which are support-|thing about facts which occurred two hundred 
ed by the self-same evidence, in kind, by which|years before, and which were told ina lan- 
you support yours. I find that you all profess|guage that they could not read? I say now 
to lie and prevaricate whenever it is for the in-|again, that to prove, if it could be done, that 
terest of your religion—and so I prefer to re-|the evangelists,as they are called, wrote the 
turn you your scripture, and to remain constant|books which bear their names, proves nothing. 
tomy own religion, which has at least this one|The books, therefore, must either be supported 
merit, it can be understood,” by extraneous testimony, or they must fail.— 
Thus might a Jew have said, and it seems}The whole amount of extraneous testimony is, 
to me that his arguments would be incontrover-|a letter from the proconsul of Judea—a_pas- 
tible. How could we, ourselves, manage to con-/sage in Josephus, and a passage in ‘Tacitus. 
vince him? Would we refer to Eusebius, Jer-|'The two first have been proved to be forge- 
ome and their host of compeers, to prove that|ries—the latter only proves thai there was a 
the books were written by the men whose names | sect called christians. .'The internal evidence, 
they bear? Allowing that this were ever so|we have shown to be against the books. 
plainly proven, it could be nothing to the pur-| But J deny that there is any proof of the au- 
pose. ‘T'o prove who the authors of the books|thorship of the books being correctly ascribed 
were, does not prove the truth of the books|to the mcn whose names they bear. This 
themselves. The authors have no character, |fact rests upon bad testimony—on the evidence 
except from the books—and instead of the au-|of men who not only' believed in false and fab- 
thors supporting the character of the books,/ulous stories,and doctrines now exploded, but 
thé books must support the character of the| who made a profession and a defence of open 
authors. No man disputes the fact, that the|falsehood. For proof of this, I refer to Knee- 
man who pretends to have written, or transla-|land’s Review of Evidence. 
ted the Book of Mormon, did write it; but lask| It isalso a proven fact, that at the time 
the question, and it settles, as 1 view it, the}when Jerome received anddefended the four 
whole matter; because he wrote the book, does|present gospels, other churches acknowledged 
it prove the book true? Let us put a case.jatrue, gospels which are now only c onsidered 
Suppose that we were now in the same condi-|as forgeries. This fact speaks volumes. It 
tion with the Hindoos.—That we were divided|proves that we have just the same proof of the 
into castes, and that only one twelfth of us were|truth of the rejected gospels, as we have of 
allowed to know any thing,except by instruc-|those which we receive as canonical. The o- 
tion from that one twelfth.—Suppose that of that | pinion of Jerome, were he even acredible writer 
one twelfth, about one twelfth could read and|/—or the opinion of Eusebius, that the book of 
write.—Suppose the art of printing had not|Matthew was inspired, is just as good and no 
been unveiled, and that in all our nation there) better than the opinion of an African Bishop, 
was only one book known. Suppose that of a/that the forged and rejected gospels were inspi- 
sudden, a mighty nation should come among usjred. Of this part of the subject I dispose at 
~~overwhelm our cities in the tide of war, andjonce, by referring the reader to Kneeland. 
blot our name out from the book of nations.| One great reason offered for begeving in 
Suppcse that the few who remained, should be/}these books and this religion, is, that it was im- 
earried captive over Europe and Asia-—scatter-jpossible for sucha religion to have gained fol- 
ed ever the universal world; and suppose that} lowers and tohave increased as it has, unless it 
after the lapse of two hundred years—when we} was truly inspired. Now it is plain, that the 
had become a by-word—when our desendants|spreading of this religion did not arise from the 
had.forgotten their own language, the book of} evidence which it offered; because, according to 
Mormon should appear, written ina language |the books themselves, its direct and conclusive 
not our own,-and detailing the adventures and|evidence was laid before the Jews, and failed to 
deetrines of ofewho bore a name which none|convince them. At Christ’s death, the direct 
ef eur nation or people ever bear. Would it be a-!evidence ceased. After that, the world judged 
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the disciples by the rules of evidence—before 
the miracles were palpable. In the second 
place, it could not have been because the books 
or doctrines were plain and simple—for so soon 
as men began to believe the books, they began 
to dispute about their meaning. 

The increase and spreading of the Christian 
religion, is very naturally accounted for. It 
gained the poorand ignorant of all nations by 
the rule of making all properly a common 
stock—by abolishing the system of pay to the 
priests, and of offerings which weighed so 
heavilyon the world. The people of Asia 
Minor, naturally connected with the Persians 
and the South of Asia, were ready enough to 
embrace a religion built of the fragments of 
the religions of China, Persia and India. The 
thinking men of all nations were glad to ex- 


begin to dawn on |Europe—and what part or lot 
had religion in this? None, except that her 
children tried to hide the light;from the world, 
and to hoard it up, and to appropriate to them- 
selves all knowledge and science. Did they 
help the world to recover the lost wonders of 
Grecian and Roman learning and genius? No, 
but over the works of Poets and Philosophers, 
they scrawled their homilies, burthened with 
folly and stupidity. Multitudes of works have 
thus been lost forever to the world. Did they 
recover forus the arts ef Statuary and Pain- 
ting? Notthey. Did they invent the art of 
Printing? Net they; but they enlightened the 
world by persecuting Faust asa sorcerer. Did 
they invent the Telescope, or perfect’, Astrono 
my? ‘They persecuted Gallileo for calling the 
earth round, because God in the Bible hadcall- 





change a thousand gods for one—for the gods 
of the Grecian Mythology had become litle} 
else than names—and that absurd creed, al-| 
ready generally disbelieved, was unreluctantly | 
exchanged for another, which, at the worst, on- 
ly held to three gods. The Epicurean was gain- 
ed over by Paul’s doctrine of universal” salva-! 
tion, andthe resurrection of the body.—The 
Platonist was gained, because he recognised in 
his reveries the Trinity of Plato, and some- 
thing akin to the sublime nonsense of the King 
of the Christians. Appealing thus to every 
sect and class, the religion soon increased. It 
was not necessary, in order to receive it, to 
believe in any particular doctrines, because, by 
the books you can prove one thing as well as 
another. ‘To all this, was added persecution, 
the great cherisher of religions—and when the, 
sect had become a powerful party in the Roman 
empire, Constantine, putting himself at its 
head, obtained the imperial throne, and Chris- 
tianity became the prevailing religion, and the 
tyrantand murderer became a saint. 

One great argument,and one which has' 
been used so long that it seems tobe almost an 
admitted axiom, is, that christianity has en-| 
lightened and civilized the worldj—and this! 
very argument has probably more Weight with | 
the mass of men, than any other. Let us ex-. 
amine the matter. When the Augustan age 
passed away, Literature and Science began to! 
decay, and there was a slow but constant de-| 
cline, until the overthrow of the Roman empire, 
and the overwhelming of every art and science! 
by the eruption of hordes of northern barbar- 
ians. _Where was religion then? Did it en-. 
lighten the world? For a time, the earth lay 
struggling in blind darkness; and then by the) 
operation of the same causes which brought 
Greece from barbarism to refinement, did light 








ed it flat. Did they invent the mariner’s com- 
pass, the microscope, the steam engine? These 
are things which ameliorate society and better 
the world. But religion has no hand in any of 
these. 

The plain fact is,’that in the dark ages, Re- 
ligion was ignorance, superstition, bigotry and 
cruelty mingled, but that, as the world advanced 
and ameliorated, it was necessary for religion 
to dso likewise; and it became, in appearance 
at least, mild, liberal, and conciliating. Reli- 
gion of itself, has no character. It depends up- 
onthe nature and state of society. Itis not 
religion that liberalized the world, but the world 
that liberalized religion. The’ Christian reli- 


‘gion now, has become an entirely different reli- 


gion from the religion of the Bible; and now, 
forscoth, it claims to have led, where it was on- 
ly dragged as a slave. 

Another common objection, or argument, if 
you please so to call it, is, that Infidelity makes 
men unhappy, and in short, that itis a doctrine 
which willdo to live by, but not to die by. Now, 
in the first place, 1 should think that no one 


| could know so well whether Infidelity makes a 


man unhappy, as the Infidel himself. I have 
never had a gloomy thought, arising from my 
belicf—and I say it as I hope tolive. One sim- 
ple remark will setile this matter. It is, that 
no man or woman has been driven to insanity 
by the warkings of infidelity, within the mind-— 
while insanity growing out of religion, is an 
every-day occurrence. 'T’o this simple remark, 
language can add nothing. In the second place, 
it has been long asserted and believed, on the 
evidence of priests, that Voltaire, Hume and 
Paine recanted. And it has been proven to be 
a base lic. Why dowenot see men recant? J 


‘have lost a Father and an Uncle, both of them 


stern Infidels. They dil not recant, although 
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one e of them, weeks before he died k ,had the cer-| Sir: Having received a letter from you in 
tain prospect of death before him. Lhave sc en | ¥ which you request me to furnish you w ith what- 
other men die without recanting. Why should/ever information I possess, relative to an at- 
Infidelity be gloomy ? Thoreis nothing dread-' tempt made by some of the pretended friends 
fulin the idea of being immediate ly resolved of Paine, to smuggle that individual on board a 
into our component parts, and forming new com-| vessel and send him back to England, I with 
binations—being thus continually a part of this' much pleasure embrace the opportuni ity of lay- 
undying nature. But I canconceive of 2 death|ing before you and a misguided and ungreatful 
which might be horrible—to s.and on the b rink | public, whatever information I possess relative 
of Death, ‘and look down no the ocean of Futuri-|to that matter. 

ty, into which you, an eternal being, are about} I parted with Mr. Paine and two other friends 
toleap. You have no certainty that you are not;at Clio Rickman’s, in London, September 1792; 
to be eternally r miserable, because you may have | ‘the war then on the tip-toe of breaking out be- 
been perfectly moral and j jus t,and still be un-|tween England and France, and Mr. Paine a- 
regencrate. As you have decided without evi-| bout to leave for the latter country. Ilost the 
dence on faith, you know that you might have pleas: ire of his company, and knew nothing 
been mistaken; and there you stand in a quiv-|of him ex cept by the stealth of friends, or w hat 
ering agony of doubt andhorror. I can ima-| the London Gazette was pleased to communi- 
gine a worse death. I can imagine a pious)cate to Jchn Bull.upon the subject, from that 
Christian sure of heaven, watching, his vife,| time until he returned to his “beloved Ameri- 
his irreligious wife, while she bre athes her last,|ca” in 1802, where I arrived in 1806, and met 
and whilc he supposes that he knows that sh ewill|him atthe City Hotel, Broadway, New York. 
sink to the regions of torment. Imagine both) 'T'wo months had not expired after this, before 
upon their death bed. Imagine him with the|it was announced that the British Government 
mighty love ofa husband, dying, with the pros-|had offered a reward of one thousand pounds 
pect of only seeing his wife hereaft ter, wrt hing | for the bedy of Thomas Paine, dead or alive! 
ineternal fire. Gre at Spirit of the U niterse,|This announcement gave rise ‘to the following 
the deepest horror w hich thou couldst infl ict,;incident. Being at “the house of William 


could not equal this. |Carver, with w hom Mr. Paine was then resi- 
_ PROMETHEUS. ding, { met Wm. Carver, John Huggins and 

(To be Continued.) 'T homas Brown, all Englishmen—the latter re- 

— ep cently in the service of Billy Pitt. The sub- 

THOMAS F AINE. ject of conversation was the _—— reward. 


The following letter fr: ym an aged gentleman| Being lately arrived, they took me for a loyal- 
of New Orleans who was! long a friend and com-|ist, and proposed that 1 would enter with them 
panion of the philanthropist, Thomas Paine, into ¢ 2 conspiracy to get Mr. Paine on board a 
would have been given to the pub lie’ a vear/| British Packet then lyi ing in the harbour. Mr. 
since, had it not contained statements injurious | Paine at that time was very ill with an abscess 
to the reputation of an individual now a resident! in his side, and could not, as he sat in his chair 
of New York, who was also, or professed to| writing, turn round to see who entered the 
be, a friend of the great apostle of liberty. We room—and this circumstance they thought 
were in hopes that there might have been! would enable them to seize him unaware, throw 
some error as to the identity of William Car-|a sack over him, and transport him to the Brit- 
ver, the friend and host of Paine, and William! ish Packet, which was to sail upon the following 
Carver the conspirator. We therefore ad-|morning mW ithout making known my inten- 
dressed a second, a thirdjand eve n a fourth letter | tions, r Tepaired immediately to his friends, 
to the gentleman who had given us the infor-| Messrs. Emmet, Morton and Fellows , (after- 
mation, none but the last of which reached him, | wards his ‘executors,) and made known to them 
and in answer tothis we are assured thatthere the conspiracy. The result was, that he was 
is no mistake—William Carver now a resident) immediately removed to the house of Mr. Hit, 
of the city of New York, and who flourishes in the Bowery (where he afterwards establish 
at Paine Celebrations as the unwavering friend |ed an excellent paper, called the “Bowery Re- 
of liberty, is the individual who, thirty years | publican”) and finally removed to the village of 
ago, would have sacrificed Paine to British yen-| Greenwich; where he died at the house of Mad. 

eance for a trifling share of one thousand de Bonneville, a French lady, on the 8th of June 
pounds! If he is nowa penitent, we hope he is| 1809, in the 73rd. year of his age, in full pos- 
a sincere one. \session of his mental faculties. ‘The foregoing 
frig Dr. J. R. De Prefontaine, of the Wes-|is true (to use a common phrase) “So help me 
em Examiner Association. God.” 
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Although at the advanced age of 74, I hope 
I shall be able to pay you a visit ina short time. 
Till then, Sir, I remain, Yours &c. &c. 
JOSEPH R. PAGE. 
New Orleans June 22nd. 1834. 
eo 
A WIFE WANTED. 


Being desirous of obtaining a wife, and un-| 








————— nye 

“The Editor of the Shepherd of Valley wish- 
es to inform the public, that the little pamphlet 
bearing the title “the Bottle Companions,” has 
been printed at the office without bis knowledge, 
consent, or approbation.” 

Now we would like to know who edits the 
Shepherd? If it is the somewhat notorious F. H. 
Taylor—an individual who, though as illiterate 










able to select one from among my acquaintan-/as he is regardless of decency, has yet written 

tances whose disposition and habits are per- /almost every editorial article that has appeared 

fectly convenial to mv own, lam obliged to seek ‘in the Shepherd for,at least, the last six months 
“ti gen j , lan g seek | 






one through a public print. Do not infer ladies | 
that this difficulty arises from my being fastid-| 
ious, or overly-nice; for the inference would be} 
an unjust one—which you will admit, upon hear- 
ing the only requisition necessary for thejlady to 
possess. All l ask is a woman tree fromdecep-| 
tion; one whose heart knows no guile; whose 
mind has preserved its original purity and sim- 
plicity, and is tolerably well cultured. Beauty 
is of little moment; age is of more importance. 
She must not exceed twenty-one years. | 

As regards myself, I shall say but little. I| 
am about thirty, of the middling stature; my in-| 
come sufficient to support an economical wife. | 

A letter directed tome through the post of- | 
fice with name and place of residence, will meet 





' 


with punctual ‘attention. ‘This is no hoax. 
A.-O. R. 
St. Louis June 30th. 1835. 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE VALLEY. 





| 


In reply to our remarks of last week, touch-| 
“ang the veracity of the Editor of the Shep-| 
herd, we again have the assertion,that the 
Conversation pubffshedin our paper of the| 
28th May, was a mere fabrication. To dis-| 
pence at once with this matter—one that| 
has been magnified by Jesuitical cunning to a 
degree of importance suflicient to call off atten- 
tion from other and weightier questions—we | 
shall give the names of the parties concerned. | 
These are John Shade, of this city, as the de- 
fender of Supernaturalism, and William Hou- 
ston, also of this city, as that of Materialism. 
We never stated that we were a party in the 
conversation in question—though we remarked, 
in No. 21, that a similar conversation had been 
held between ourself and the first named of the 
disputants, and that this fact had led us to in- 
fer the truth of the one published. But of the 
literal correctness of the conversation as pub- 
lished, we have respectable written testimony. 


S44 
JESUITISM, 


} 


—if it is this contemptible thing, the foregoing 


istatement is designedly false. Why will the 


members of the Catholic Association employ 
such an individual as their organ, and then 
endeavour to exculpate themselves by un- 
fair means? 
—at Oo 
Rev. Mr. Weems. 

The Boston Atlas states that the young man 
recently detected in several extensive forgeries 
in Ohio, and who passed by the name of 
Ludlow, is no other than the Rev: Mr. Weems, 
who was convicted of sundry offences against 
the Commonwealth of Massachussetts a lew 
years ago—behaved exemplary (while in con- 
finement) and was afterwards pardoned and re- 
leased by the Governor. 

—D + Oo 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Letter No. 2,” 1 
same of “Conversation No. 
pear in our next, 

“X. W.” is inadmissible. 
wares to some other market. 

“ An Amateur” is informed, that Four Act 
Plays are unusual—and innovations, when un- 
necessary,are tobeavoided. Should sufficient 
of incident hereafter occur, he may then, wath 
the 4th, give the “last act of all of this event- 
ful play,” and we may perhaps publish it. 

Our friend A. K. at Columbia, Ohio, is infor- 
med that his favours have ali been received. 
He will find allusion to the Tiger-trap in our 
paper of the 13th. ult. 


s again crowded out. The 
1.” ‘They shall ap- 


I{e must carry his 


REVERNDISM. 
It is said that the Baltimore Editor who was 
caught recently in the act of purloining letters 
from the post office in that city, was the pious 
leader of a Sunday School Class, and “took the 
lead in psalm singing.” His name frequently 
appeared in the papers as a2 very liberal con- 
tributor to the tract and missionary funds. He 





“The Shepherd” of last Saturday contains 
the following: 


obtained ,security for his appearance at tri- 
\al, but has since decamped, (under the protee- 
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tion, it is said, of the missionary society,) and 
left his bail to suffer the consequences. 





THEOLOGICAL NOTIONS OF THE PoTAWATOMI 
Inprans. 

According to their interpreter, Robinson, this; 
tribe of Indians believe that they come from the| 
vicinity of the Sault de St. Marie, where they 
presume they were created. A singular be- 
lief which they entertain, is, that the souls of 
the departed have, on their way to the great! 
prairie, tocross a large stream, over which a 
log is placed as a bridge; but that this is insuch | 
constant agitation that none but the spirits of 

men can pass over it in safety, while those 
of the bad, slip from the log into the water, and 
are never after heardof. This information they 
pretend to have had revealed to them by one of 
their ancestors, who being dead travelled to the 
edge of the stream, but not liking to venture on 
the log determined to return to the land of the 
living, which purpose he effected, having been 
seen once more among his friends, two days af- 
terhis reputed death. He informed them of 
what he had observed, and further told them, 
that while on the verge of thestream, he had 
heard the sounds of the drums, at the beat of 
which the blessed were dancing on the opposite 
prairie. (Long’s Expedition to the source of 
the St. Peter.) 





theology as a matter too unimportant to demand 
their serious attention. Father Hennepin, a 
Catholic Missionary, who spent much time a- 
mong the North-west Indians, endeavouring to 
convert them to the “true faith,” says, “If we 
instruct them im the creation of the world, end 
in the mysteries of the Christian Religion, 
they say that we are right, and they gener- 
ally applaud what we tell them. They would 
hold it tobe a great breach of manners to inti- 
mate the least doubt as to the truth of what we 
teach them, but having heard and praised all 
that we have to say, they pretend that we ought 
to show thesame deference for the tales which 
they relate to us, and when we tell them that 
all they have advanced is false, their reply is, 
that as they have acquiesced in all that we have 
stated, itis foolish on our part to interrupt them, 
and deny the truth of what they assert.” From 
this we may easily perceive in what light 
they view the importance of theology. 





THEOLOGICAL NOTIONS OF THE CHIPPEWA 
INDIANS. 


The Chippewa Indians are taught by their 
priests, that not only they themselves have 
souls, but that all their property, animate and 
inanimate, possess a similar essence. Thus, 
a kettle, a gun,or a dog, is immortal, and en- 


The foregoing statement of Robinson is no|joysa station in another world similar to that 


doubt correct, as far as it regards the generality 
of the tribe, but it is a fact that the better od 
formed part of the Potowatomi nation look up- 
on this tradition as a mere superstition, and 
pay no more reveren ceto it than they do to any 
other of a religious kind; the christian not ex- 
cepted. The celebrated Potawatomi chief, 
Metea, being questioned as to his notions re- 
specting the immortality of the soul, answered 
—“as a dog dies, so man dies; the dog rots af- 
ter death,so does man decay when he has ceas- 
ed to live.” (Keating.) Mr. Barren, the inter 
preter, informed one of the associates of Maj. 
Long, that “many, when asked where their spir- 
its went to after death, carelessly replied, that 
they knew not what became of them, they saw 
them not leaving the body.” 


which it enjoyed here; with this additional ad- 
vantage, however, that if it has been ill treated 
on earth, there the means of revenge are af- 
fordedit. Good men, in this land of souls, have 


nothing to do but sing and dance, and feast on * 


their favourite dish, mushrooms, which, in heav- 
en are supposed to be iiaaieat The spirits 
of the badare tormented with the phantoms of 
whatever they have injured on earth: even 
should ithave been a kettle that they had wan- 
tonly ebused. In travelling to these regions, 
the “villages of the dead,” as they are called, 
they encounter many difficulties by the way. 
The path, like that which leads to the heaven of 
the Potawatomis, is interrupted by a stream; 
but instead of the slippery log of the latter, the 
Chippewa heaven builders have substituted a 


Most Indians, however, entertain a confused|snake, which to the every wicked, is thought jo 
idea of a state of being after death. They sup-|be an extremely unsafe bridge, such being often 
pose that the good will be rewarded with well |hurled into the gulf, or received within the jaws 
stocked hunting grounds and fertile plains,|of the reptile. The similarity that exists be- 
while the bad will be doomed to wander over|twcen these notions and those-of the Potawato- 
desolate heaths, continually exposed to the chil-| mis is striking; and perhaps not entirely attri- 
ling blasts and privations of winter. Yet this} butable to the common origin of the two tribes, 
belief seems to have litte influence over their|—but partly also to the Indian Priesthood, in 
actions; they are in this respect almost entirely|common, in imitating the stories of the Mis- 





above the shackles of priestcraft, and look upon 





sionaries, derived from the Bible. This seems. 
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more probable irom the fact, that many of the 
Bible tales, especiailly those relating to the first 
parents, are yet preserved,almost verbatim, a- 
mong some of the tribes of the North-West. 
The Priests, doubtless, do not believe these 
tales,—no more than they believe their own, 
but perhaps they partake more of the marvel- 
lous than do those of domestic manufacture, 
and hence may prove more acceptable to the 
superstitious and ignorant. It is the policy of the 
Chiefs to countenance the jugglery and cant of 
the Priesthood, that their power over the minds 
and persons of their followers may be absolute ; 
but at the same time they believe not in the ef- 
ficacy of those ceremonies themselves. Many 
even do not delieve in the existence of a su- 


There is another singular fact that one may 
oppose against all the fallacy of Christianity ; 
that no man ever repented of Mahomedanism, 
on his death-bed. 

Yet two other facts, yea, I believe three. 

Noman ever repented of Judeism on his 
death-bed; neither did ever a Pagan repent of 
Paganism on his death-bed ; and I challenge the 
proof that ever a man repented of Deism, Pan- 
theism, or Atheismon his death-bed. N. B. No 
hear-say testimony will be allowed, butsuch, on- 
ly,as shall come from those who are willing to 
give the name of the person and place, and 
swear to the fact from his own knowledge. 
Many of our subscribers I am sensible would 
be happy to see all these facts published togeth- 














preme being; but others have a confused idea/er. 
of a Great Spirit, and with them there the mat- 
terends. As ts the religion of white men, 
neither Chiefs not Priests ean comprehend its 
mysteries, though the latter sometimes adopt 
a portion of its jargon. A Caughnewaga Chief 
being questioned by Col. James Smith respec- 
ting the reputed progress of Christianity a- 
mong his tribe, replied that some of the Caugh- 
newagas and Wyandots werea kind of half Ro- 
man Catholics; and that, as for himself, him and 
the Priests could not agree, as they (the latter) 
had notions that contradicted both sense and 
reason, and had the assurance to tell him that 
the book of God taught them these absurdities: 
he could not believe the great and good Spirit 
ever taught them any such nonsense; and 
therfore he concluded that the Indian’s old re- 
ligion was better than this new way of worship- 
ing God.” 


Iam, Gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your humble servant. 
PETER MOULTON. 
Messrs. White & Rowe. 
Thorndike, June Ist, 1835 





Being born again—One of the Boston pa- 
pers relates the following anecdote in such a 
manner.as to say to every reader, disbelieve it 
if you dare. A little boy, after listening to a ser- 
mon on the absolute necessity of being born a 
gain to be savcd hereafter, returned home much 
afflicted, and with tears in his eyes told his dear 
mother, “I did not like the sermon; and ma, I 
don’t want to be born over again for whoknows 
but that I might then be a gal.” 





A Religious Courtship.—A young gentleman 
happening tosit at church in a pew adjoiningone 
in which sat a young lady for whom he conceived 
a sudden and violent passion,was desirous of en- 
tering intoa courtship on the spot: but the place 
not suiting a formal declaration—the exigency 
of the case suggested the following plan:—He 
politely handed his fair neighbor a bible open, 
witha pin stuck in the following text—2d Epis- 
tle of John, verse 5th:— 

_ “And now I beseech thee, lady, not as though 
I wrote anew commandment unto thee, but that 
which we had from the beginning, that we love 
one another.” 

She returned it, pointing, 2d chapter of Ruth 
vers, 1JO— 

»Then she fell on her face, and bowed her 
self to the ground and said unto him, why have 
I found grace in thine eyes, that thou shouldest 
ke knowledge of me seeing that I am astran- 


RECANTATIONS. 

We copy the following from the Belfast (Me.) 
“Republican Journal”—a paper deserving of 
the patronage of Liberals. We wonder if Han- 
nah Moore ever read the reputed exclamation of 
Christ.—“My God, my God! why hast thou for- 
saken me?” Math. 27—46, 

Gentleman Printers: 


I noticed in the Journal of May 28th, the 
publication ofa fact, or a short article under 
the title of “A Fact,” as follows: 

‘There is one single fact that one may op- 
pose against all the wit and argument of infidel- 
tty, that no man ever repented of Christianity 
on his death bed.” 

[Hannah Moore’s Life. 
I cannot discover the argument in this com- 








munication, and therefore must request you, for}Per?, 
myself and friends andas I conceive for the} He returned the book, pointing to the 12th 
benefit of the public, to insert said article again,|verse of the Third Epistle of John— 


together with the following facts. 
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i. Pare 





‘Having many thing's to write unto you, I{ordinary bread, but unlevened bread, such ‘ag 
would not write with pa per and ink; but I trust}is used by the Jews during the passover week 
tocome unto you and speak face to faee.’ inthe presentdays. ‘This bread is composed 
From the above interview a marriége took jof merely flour and water, no leaven during the 
place the ensuing week.—Pioneer & Banner. | festival of their passover being permitted to en- 
—— ter the house ofa Jew. Itis a kind of a buis- 

FABLES. cuit of a circular form, and the Aosé thus, by its 


Are not the most ancient fables manifestly al-, form and substance, brings us bacl; to the rec- 
: ollection of the catholics. and the rite cele- 


degorical? The first we know of, accordiiag to 

pe chronology, is that related fon ne th | brated by Jesus. It is the representation of the 
chapter ofthe “dae of Judges. The trees vrere |SCWish cake, or unlevened bread, which is to 
about to choose a king: the olive would not .quit) oe nae aye 7 pater on Me tl 
the care of its oil, nor the fig-tree of its tigs,|°° The on te ey wee his 

nor the vine-trec of its rich juice; and all the, Ae Acsammaaich ach —e le neal rr nme 
other trees had their fruit no less at heart; so! tom, and in their churches use unlevened bread, 
that the thistle, being good for nohing, and hav without any regard to form;and they cut it with 

. g >, a - b 


2 “ : : 'a knife into small pieces, forgetting that Jesus 
ing prickles which coulddo hurt, made itself" “W"° Into Smal’ plece » forgetting that Je 

, broke the bread; but some use levened bread, 
king ; 


< fb y ..._jand, as they cannot break it, they attempt to im- 
The Payran fable of Venus, as we have it 10 | jtate Jesus’ action by tearing it to pieces. 

Hesiod, is an allegory of all nature. The gemera-| 

tive parts fell from the sky on the sea shore;Ve-| Pre lif ua ep 
nus receives her being from this precious spume;|__ St. Bede-—The life of “Venerable Bede,” in 
her first name signifies, “Lover of generation” ‘Butler, mise of the best memoirs in his biog- 
Can their be a more sensible image! This Ve-| raphy of the saints. He has an Englishman, in 
nus is the goddess of beauty; beauty is no lonss-' priest’s orders. It is said of him that he was a 
he J. > pg edt m “hed ys a ¥ i 
er amiable, than. when accompanied by 1 1e | prodigy of learning in an unlearned age; that he 
graces : beautyjgives rise. to love ; love has sha(its| surpassed Gregory the great in eloquence and 
- 4 ° neces O tule <« 907 r 
which every heart has felt: he is hood-wirik-|Coplousness of sty le,and that Europe scarcely 
ed to conceal the faults ofthe object beliy-| produced a greator scholar. He was a teacher 
or jof youth, and, at one time had six hundred _pu- 
W; Aiiwin Conceived in the brain. of the 20 er-| Pils, yet he exercised his clerical functions with 

- r « . . . 
\ en sake gods, under the name of Mine eva «| Punctuality, and wrote an incredible number of 
eign 0 “9 4 


the soul of man is a divine fire, which Minerva :| ¥° rks on theolcgy, science, and the polite arts. 
> le “9 ‘. , A « . 4 . —_ “7° . 
shows to Prometheus, and he makes use of this| It is true that he fell into the prevailing creduli- 


‘vine fre toanimate man |ty of the early age wherein he flourished. but 
fae "bods omast perceive » thoaw tables ,| be enlightened it by his erudition, and improved 
ivery body ‘ se fables, : 


; it by his unfeigned piety and unwearied zeal 
~ ; Nac d ~ “ < allie 
r “a ature. Most of the other! ; z,. 
ae) Sapick wade pi of ancient histories| “5 an instance of the desire to attribute won- 
fab anare, Ce < de pee aby rhea | derful miracles to distinguished characters, the 
or the chimeras of the imagination. It is with 907) 2 sles: eeieclbbn Uisheniiin Wado ih Gann 
cient fables, as with modern tales; some are of i I g Bea extr 


: |ed from the “Golden Legend.” He was blind 
: \ A. 8 
the moral kind and quite charming, and where | nd desiring to be led forth to preach, his ser- 


are others as insipid. vant carried him toa heap of stones, to which 
the good father, believing himself preaching to 


Easter-day is observed all aver Cipistentom| sensible congregation, delivered a noble dis- 


. jar Ti ic church | : 
with peculiar rites. In the eatholic chur | course, whereunto, when he had finished his 


high mass is celebrated, the host is*adored with; . oe ; - 
nied greatest reverenc e, and both catholics and |S°7™"» the stones answered and said “Amen! 
protestants might be led from it, to a more par- 
ticular aitention of the circumstances attending DETRACTION. 

its formand substance. The host, derivedfrom) Itis happy for mankind, that they know so 
the Latin word hostia, meaning a victim, is a) little of the ill said of them behind their backs, 
consecrated wafer, of a circular form, compos-|by one another; and of the evil that is often 
edof flour and water, Both substance atd|meditated, in satire and in malice, and still of- 
form are regulated by custom of very ancie)t| tener undertaken from motives of interest and 

.date. Onthenight before his execution, Je-| envy. . 

g, us took bread, and blessing it, divided itamong| Evil speaking is the more mischievous, 

h, is missionaries; but the bread he took was nct| because it is impossible to make reparation for 

it 




















